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FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


Tne book mentioned below is decidedly the very best history of 
this great event, that has yet appeared from an English pen: and 
the reason stares the reader in the face, with all the squalid inten- 
sity of a sans-culotte. In other words, the sans-culotte himself stares 
him in the face. Here is more about the real movers in the revo- 
lution, the fiery demagogues, than in any other work. Copious ex- 
tracts are given from their speeches: we become personally ac- 
quainted with Mirabeau, Marat, Robespiere ; and not only person- 
ally, but hourly: we see what they were at from day to day, and 
are made strikingly sensible of the nothingness of all the other par- 
ties compared with those dreadful blood-letters, who, we greatly 
fear, must be considered to have been, in those times, a necessary, 
though horrible evil,—necessary to the eternal non-necessity for them 
afterwards. 

We have also more than usual told us personally about the 
French court and its weaknesses. We see the well-meaning, the 
acquiescent, but homely and still narrow-minded Louis, risking the 
most terrible consequences for the suke of the paltriest distinctions. 
We have the famous interview of the flushed and indignant Antoi- 
nette, terrible in her beauty, with Dumouriez. And the most cele- 
brated documents of the period are laid before us, such as the impu- 
deut and infatuated manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick, and the 
famous letter of the minister Roland, or rather of Madame Roland 
his wife, to the King; which, we must say, we consider to have 
been a very foolish production. 

In short, this history does not make any great pretensions, as 
far as authorship is concerned ; but it is an admirable compilation 
fom Thiers, Lacretelle, and all the best memoirs on the subject, 
and may stand the reader instead of a dozen shelves full of revolu- 
tionary pamphlets. Without it, he must not consider his genera! 
idea of the Revolution complete, even though he possesses Mignet. 
With it, he may dispense even with that excellent volume. 

We must allow ourselves no more room for remarks, having 
some interesting extracts to make, which will serve to make good 
what we say. 

Court Folly at the Twelfth Tour—‘*On the eve of the day 
on which the States-General were to assemble’ (4th May 1789), 
‘the deputies of the three orders accompanied the King in solemn 
procession to the church of Notre Dame. The full magnificence of 





to retire without having seen the royal family. He was followed to 
the Queen’s staircase, and whilst descending, some spat on his head, 
and some on his coat. Rage,and revenge was painted on his coun- 
tenance ; and he left the chateau, convinced that the King and 
Queen were the instigators of the insults he received, whilst, on the 
contrary, they were perfectly ignorant of what had happened, and 
exceedingly grieved when they learned it. He swore at the moment 
implacable hatred against them, and has shéwn ‘himself too faithful 
to his horrible oath. 1 (Bertrand de Moleville) was at the chateaw 
on that day, and witnessed the-facts I here relate.— P. 415. 


Marat.—A native of Neufchatel; he had cultivated in the former 
part of his life the science of medicine, and had intrepidly attacked 
the best established systems, displaying thus early the convulsive 
disorganization and restless activity of his mind. He was veterinary 
surgeon to the Count d’ Artois, at the commencement of the Revo- 
lution, When that new scene of things opened, he involved himself 


immediately in its disorders, and soon became remarkable in its 





section. His person was extremely repulsive ; being of low stature, 
a large head, and extensive forehead ; his features were strongly 
marked, his complexion livid,, his eye fiery, and his dress slovenly. 
Such an assemblage of traits would at first sight have provoked 
laughter, if it had not been checked by a sensation of. fear. This 
hideous body, huwever, was an oracle, whence issued a medley of the 
most perverted and atrocious maxims, accented by a harsh voice, 
and proclaimed with the most insolent familiarity. Many thousand 
heads, he declared, must be brought low, and all the aristocrats who 
stood in the way of liberty must be got rid of. Whenever he 
appeared, he was hissed, ridiculed, and insulted for the deformity of 
his person ; but being habituated to logical contests, he soon learned 
to despise those who -despised him, and asserted that they were 
incapable of understanding his opinions. The subterraneous life be 
had been accustomed to Jead, to conceal himself from the detection 
of justice, had embittered his temper; and the detestation of the 
public still further enraged his savageness, Polished manners he 
considered a vicious obstacle to the establishment of republican 
equality ; and his distempered passions saw ouly one way of levelling 
all obstructions that stood in the way of his designs—extermination. 
His medical studies had cured him of all antipathy to the shedding of 
blood, and steeled, his heart against every emotion of sympathy or 
consideration. He had only one means of attaining his end, and he 
desired the appointment of a Dictator, on whom should be imposed 
the terrible office of purging society. The Dictator, to use his own 


| expression, he would have tied by the leg, that he might always be 


in the hands of the people. 


the court was put in requisition to shed lustre on the occasion. | 


The clergy came first; the dignitaries enveloped in purple robes 
and lawn sleeves, those of lower rank in cassocks, cloaks, and 
square bonnets. The deputies of the tiers-état followed; their 
prescribed dress being plain to meanness. The noblesse closed the 


procession, their black mantles glittering with lace, their cravats | 


embroidered, and their hats beplumed, after the fashion of the age 
of Henry IV. 
Duke of Orleans, whose privilege it was to walk at the head of the 
noblesse, regulated his pace so as to be mixed with the commons 
who preceded him. In the church, distinctions equally invidious as 
to the seats allotted to the different representativis, were enforced. 
In short, had the King studied to deaden the kindly feelings of the 
commons towards his person, he could not have succeeded more 
effectually.’"—P. 18. 


The Duke of Orleans (a great rascal)j—.* On the Sunday 
following, the Duke attended the levee of the King, where he met 
with a most humiliating reception from the courtiers, who were 
ignorant of what had passed, and from the royalists who were 
accustomed to visit the chateau on that day to pay their court to 
the royal family. Every one crowded about him, elbowed him, 
pushed him towards the door, and prevented his re-cntrance. He 
then went to the Queen’s apartment, where the table was laid for 
dinner: the moment he appeared, the exclamation of “ Gentlemen, 
take care of the dishes!” was heard from all sides, as if he had been 
suspected of carrying poison in his pockets. 

* The insulting murmurs which his presence excited, forced him 


* Thv History of the First French Revolution, 


Y by John Bell, Esq. 
Pp. 410. 8vo. Westley. 


During the procession, it was remarked that the | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





His countrymen were, iv his opinion, 
but -niggardly revolutjonists. - “ Give me,” was his frequent excla- 
mation, “ give me two hundred Neapolitans, armed with poniards, 
and carrying on the left arm a buckler, and with those I would 
over-run France, and complete the Revolution.”” He wished that 
the assembly, to mark the aristocrats, should order them to wear a 
white riband on their arms, and give permission to any one to kill 
them, when they were found three together. Under the name of 
Aristocrats, he-comprehended the Royalists, Feuillans, and Giron- 
dists ; and-if the difficulty-of. distinguishing them was suggested, he 
declared that nothing was more easy—for that the patriots could 
not be deceived, if they. fell upan.all those who possessed carriages, 
who kept valets, wore silk, or who attended the theatres.’—P. 159. 


Lighth Article of the se eo of the Duke of Brunswick—* The 
city of Paris and its ifihwbitants are called upon to submit imme- 
diately, and without delay, to the King, to restore him to pérfect 
liberty, and to invest him and all the royal personages with that invio- 
lability, and pay them that respect, which by THE RIGHT OF 
NATURE AND NATIONS are due from subjects to their sovereign. 
Their Imperial and Reyal Majesties further declare, that all the mem- 
bers of the assembly, of the departments, of the districts, of the 
national guard of Paris, the justices of the peace, and all others exer- 


| cising authority, are ‘responsible for all events that may happen at 


Paris, and that their crimes will be punished with martial law, leaving 
them no hope of parton, ‘Their Majesties further declare, on their 
royal and imperial word, that if the palace of the Tuileries is 
assaulted or menaced, or the least violence or the smallest outrage 
offered to their Majesties the King and Queen, or to the royal family; 
and that if their safety, security, and liberty is not immediately pro- 
vided for, they will take’ an exemplary and ever-memorable ven- 
GEANCE on the city of Paris, by delivering it over to a@ military 
massacre and total subversion ; and that the rebels shall meet that 
condign punishajent their crimes have so well merited. Their 
Imperial and Royal Majesties promise, on the contrary, to exert 
their influence with his Most Christian Majesty, to obtain paraow 
for all theit crimes and errors, and to take the most vigorous mea- 
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sures to protect their persons and possessions, on condition of their 
prompt ond literal obedience to the above injunction.'—P. 164. 
‘ayette (then a Marquis) imprisoned by the Austrians —‘ He 
cute his liberty but ry It was tere him as the price of a 
retraction, not of all his opinions, but of that, at least, which related 
to the abolition of nobility. He refused compliance with these terms; 
and he threatened if any false construction was put on his word, to 
give the lie to the public officer who recorded it. Chains were the 
reward of his constancy; and the fortitude and consistency he dis- 
played at this period were quite admirable. The utter annihilation 
of liberty, which seemed now to be effected, did not dishearten his 
courage ; nor did the dreadful abuse which he had suffered, blind 





him to its true value. He continued to consider it as the most 

precious of blessings, and maintained this sentiment both before his 

oppressors, who had loaded him with chains, and in his private let- 

ters to his old friends. ‘“Cherish,’’ said he, to the latter, “ cherish 

always a love of liberty, in spite of the excesses it has apparently 

yg to, and devote yourself to the service of your country.” ’— 
. 182. 


Petion’s account of the dreadful slaughter of the Royalists, 
carried on night and day by a popular tribunal, superior to the 
laws.—‘ The 2nd of September arrived ; the alarum guns were fired, 
the tocsin sounded. On this signal, the people assembled, rushed 
into the prisons, and slew and assassinated! Manuel, and many 
deputies of the national assembly, resorted to these scenes of carnage ; 
their efforts were ineffectual; victims were slaughtered, even in 
their arms! Alas, I was enjoying a false security; I was ignorant 
of these massacres, for] had not lately mixed much in public busi- 
ness. Finally, I was informed of them—but how? in a vague, 
indirect, and partial manner ; it was added, at the same time, that 
all was then over. The most heart-rending details afterwards came 


to my knowledge; but I was convinced that these horrors would | 


not be again repeated. Nevertheless, they continued. 1 made 
urgent applications to the commandant, I required him to protect 
the prisons by an armed force At first he made me no reply. I 
applied again. He then told me he had given orders. These orders 
did not appear to be executed; the massacres continued; I went to 
the council of the commune J hastened to the Hotel de la Force, 
with many of my colleagues. The citizens, apparently peaceably 
disposed, obstructed the street which led to this prison; a very 
weak guard was posted at its gates. Ientered. No, never can the 


spectacle 1 there witnessed he effaced from my heart! I saw three | 


municipal officers hanging in their scarfs; I saw two men quietly 


seated at a table, the prison registers open before them, and calling | 


over the names of the prisoners; others interrogated them ; others 
acted as jurymen and judges ; about adozen of executioners, their 
naked arms covered with bloo|,—some with clubs, others with 
sabres and cutlasses—executed instant sentence on the wretched 
victims; the citizens waited patiently without, receiving with mourn- 
fal silence, the sentences of death, and with exclamations of joy 
those of acquittal. 

‘Both the judges and executioners seemed to enjoy the same 
security as if they had been called upon by the law to exercise their 
functions. They boasted of their justice, of their attention to dis- 
tinguish the innocent from the guilty, of the services they had ren- 
dered to the republic, and they demanded payment for the time 
spent in these butcheries. 

* T addressed them in the austere language of the land. I ex- 

ressed the deep indignation which I felt. I made them go out 

fore me. But scarcely had I departed when they returned to their 
work. I again drove them owt. But during the night, they com- 
pleted their horrible butcheries.—P. 200. 








THE TERRIBLE CROCODILE. 
Ir is in the annals of this Grandmaster’s (Helion de Villeneuve’s) 
government, that the following legend finds a place. A large serpent 
or crocodile, for it is described as an amphibious animal, had taken 
up its abode in a cavern on the brink of a marsh situated at the base 
_of Mount St Stephen, about two miles from the city, from whence 
_it sallied forth frequently in search of prey. Not only cattle, but 


even men, became its victims; and the whole island trembled at its | 


voracity. Knight after knight, ambitious of the renown of slaying 
such a monster, stole singly and secretly to its haunt, and never 
returned. The creature was covered with scales, which were proof 
against the keenest arrows and darts ; and at length the Grandmaster 
held it his duty to forbid his knights from courting so unequal an 
encounter. Deodato de Gozon, a knight of the language of Pro- 
vence, alone failed to respect this prohibition, and resolved to deliver 
the island from the monster, or perish. Having often reconnoitred 
the beast from a distance, he constructed a model of wood or 
pasteboard, and habituated two young bull-dogs to throw themselves 
under its belly, on a certain cry being given, while he himself, 
mounted, and clad in armour, assailed it with his lance. Having 
perfected his arrangements, he bestrode his charger, and rode down 
privately into the marsh, leaving several confidential attendants sta- 
tioned in a spot from whence they could behold the combat. The 
monster no sooner beheld him approach, than it ran, with open 
mouth, and eyes darting fire, to devour him. Gozon charged it 
with his lance, but the impenetrable scales turned aside the weapon: 
and his steed, terrified at the fierce hissing and abominable effluvium 
of the creature, became so ungovernable that he had to dismount, 
aad trust to his good sword and his dogs. But the scales of the 


monster were as proof against his falchion us his lance. With a 
slap of its tail it dashed him to the earth, and was just opening its 
voracious jaws to devour him, he!met, hauberk, spurs and all, when 
his faithful dogs gripped it tightly with their teeth in a vulnerable 
part of the belly. On this the knight quickly sprung to his feet, 
and thrust his sword up to the hilt in a place which had no scales 
to defend it. The monster, rearing itself in agony, fell with a tre- 
mendous hiss on the knight, and again prostrated him in the dust ; 
and though it instantly gasped its last, so prodigious was its size, 
that Gozon would have been squeezed to death, had not his attend- 
ants, seeing the object of their terror deprived of life, made haste 
to his assistance. They found their master in a swoon; but after 
they had with great difficulty drawn him from under the serpent, 
he began to breathe again, and speedily recovered. The fame of 
this achievement being bruited in the city, a multitude of people 
hurried forth to meet him. He was conducted in triumph to the 
Grandmaster’s palace; but that dignitary, heedless of popular ac- 
clamation, sternly demanded wherefore he had violated his orders, and 
commanded him to be carried to prison, At a subsequent mecting 
of the council, he proposed that the culprit should atone for bis dis- 
obedience with his life; but this severe sentence was mitigated toa 
deprivation of habit of the Order. To this degradation he was 
forced to submit; but in a little time the Grandmaster re- 
lented, and not only restored him to his former rank, but loaded 
| him with favours. .....In 1346 the Grandmaster, Helion de Ville- 
| Neuve, terminated his honourable career. Jt is recorded of him that 
| he paid all the debts of the Order, strengthened and enlarged the 
| fortifications of the city and island, built a church in honour of the 
Virgin at his own expense, and left a find sufficient for the mainte. 
nance of two chaplains to celebrate mass in it daily for the repose 
of his soul. Several knights aspired to the honour of being nomi- 
| nated his successor; and the Order was divided as to their compa- 
rative merits; the elder brethren arguing, that the new governor 
ought to be a rgid disciplinarian, while the younger desired only a 
valiant commander to head them in war, and teach them to win 
| tiches and glory, It is told by some historians that among the elec- 
tors was Deodato de Gozon, the knight who had immortalized him- 
self by slaying the dragon, and who had latterly acted as Villeneuve’s 
lieutenant. On being asked to give his vote, he said, ‘ When I en- 
tered this conclave, I made a solemn vow to give my suffrage in favor 
of the knight whom I should esteem most deserving of this great 
dignity, and whose intentions seemed to me most calculated to 
advance the general good. Having gravely considered the present 
state of Christendom, the perpetual war which we are sworn to 
wage with the Infidels, and the resolution and vigour necessary to 
| prevent a relaxation in our discipline—IJ declare that | myself am 
the man best qualified to be your Grandmaster.” He concluded 
this singular address with a fine harangue on his own virtues, in 
which, of course, his rencontre with the serpent was duly remem- 
| bered; and the knights, taken by surprise, and filled with admira- 
| tion at a mode of proceeding, so widely at variance with that which 
| had hitherto been considered becoming in a candidate for the su- 
preme honour, voted by a majority in his favour.—The Achieve- 
| ments of the Knights of Malta. 





FIENDISH TRUTH. 

In the year 1470, when Mohammed the Second, surnamed the 
Vanquisher, Emperor of the Turks, attacked the island of Negro- 
| pont, the ancient Eubza, the defence of the city devolved on two 
| noble Venetians, John Bondumier», and Louis Calbo.—Faul Erizzo, 
another illustrious officer, whose period of service had just expired, 
| and who was on the eve of returning to his native country, with his 
| daughter, a young damsel of great beauty, nobly sacrificed his pater- 
| nal anxieties to the interests of his country, and procrastinated his 
departure, that his compatriots might have the advantage of his 
| counsel and his sword. In their first assault, the Turks were re- 
| pulsed with great slaughter; but a traitor, Thomas of Liburnea, 
chief cannoneer, having pointed out to them an old and ruinous part 
of the ramparts, for which act of treachery he lost his life, their 
artillery speedily effected a vast breach. In their extremity, the 
besieged, who saw their merciless foes ready to fling themselves 
headlong into the city, sent a special messenger to Canalis, their 
admiral in the A®gean, imploring him to hasten to their relief. 
Supported by the Rhodian squadron, the admiral bore down into 
the channel ; and, as wind and tide were in his favor, it was recom- 
mended by a council of war, that the combined fleet should at once 
attack the bridge across the Euripus, break it down with their 
cannon, and shut the Turks up in the island. The besieged beheld 
from their battlements the approach of the flags of St Mark and 
St John, and already looked upon their perils as ended; even 
Mohammed himself was startled at tle prospect of finding the island 
a prison, and made preparations for flight; when suddenly, contrary 
to the urgent entreaties of his captains, and especially of the knights 
de Cardonne and D’Aubusson, the Venetian admiral, trembling, it 
is said, for the safety of his only son, who was on board his galley, 
ordered his he!m to be put about, and abandoned the city to its fate. 
To the defenders of Negropont this craven act was the sign of 
doom. Next day, the thirtieth of the siege, Mohammed gave 
orders for a general assault, and his turbanned slaves poured in 
thousands into the breach. A horrible slaughter ensued. The 





ditches were choked with dead, and twice the assailants, after hav- 
ing won the rampart, were beaten back at the point of the lance. 
At the end of twenty-four hours, unbroken by a respite from 
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slaughter, the besieged gave way, and the Moslems entered the 
breach over the bodies of Bondumiero, Calbo, and the bravest of 
their band. The barbarities that were inflicted on the defenceless 

ion, fill so red a page, even in the bloody annals of Moslem 
warfare, that humanity shrinks from transcribing them, Erizzo 
still survived; and under his command a devoted remnant slowly 
retreated into the centre of the city, contesting every inch of 
round, and throwing up barricades in every street. Driven at 
ength into the castle, he maintained it for some longer with great 
bravery: but provisions and ammunition failing, he was at last 
reduced to agree to a capitulation. Aware of the sanguinary nature 
of Mohammed, he “a a solemn ‘tpn that his life should 
be spared: and the Sultan swore by his own head, that not a 
bair of the Venetian’s should be injured. But no sooner was 
Erizzo in his power, than he ordered him to be sawed asun- 
der; scoffingly boasting that he had nevertheless kept his oath, 
inasmuch as, though he had sworn to spare the head, he was 
uoder no bond to spare the sides of his enemy. The gallant 
Venetian had, as has been already mentioned, a daughter, a 
lady of surpassing beauty, who was shut up with him during 
the calamitous siege. When he heard his own doom pronounced, 
he entreated that he might see her put to death, before he himself 
was led to slaughter,—for in such circumstances, he considered the 
grave her only refuge: but his captors sneered at his paternal anxi- 
iety, and laughingly told him she was reserved for the harem of the 
prince. Mohammed was indeed greatly transported with her charms, 
and the beautiful Anne Erizzo might have shared hoth his heart 
and throne, had her soul not revolted at the barbarian who had 
shed her father’s blood. He tried to win her by pouring the riches 
of the East at her feet; but she disdainfully spurned both his gifts 
and his persuasions. Filled with fury at finding entreaties and 
menaces alike ineffectual, his love changed to hate; and in a pa- 
roxysm of rage, he suddenly drew his scimitar and struck off her 
head : thus giving her all that her disconsolate heart desired—a virgin 
grave.— The Achievements of the Knights of Malta. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Pacanint has consented to perform at the concert to be given at 
the King’s Theatre, on the 24th. in aid of the fund for the relief of decayed 


musicians. This has given much satisfaction to the members of the profes. 
sion general, 





Course oF THE NiGER.—There is now in the possession of Mr 
Brewer, at the Si James's street Library, an old map, printed »t Amsterdam, 
in which the Niger is distinctly laid down throughout its whele course to 


Hiafra, where, agreeably to ihe recent discovery, it falls into the sea.— 
Brighton Gazelte. 


Power or Musicau Expression.—It is said of Pacchierotti, 
that on one occasion, when playing at Rome the charscter of A:baces, he 


pronounced the three words, ‘ Eppnr sono inoocente,’ in so touching a 
manner, thatthe very orchestra stopped: a short symphony, which should 
have immediately succeeded his dectaration of innocence, was neglected ; 


and on his demanding, somewhat angrily, of the leader, what he and his 
suboidinates were about? the flattering answer was, ¢ Sir, we are weeping !” 
— Harmonicon. 


Ferpinanpb ‘ toe Betovep.’—Madame de Vigo, who has very 
laudably been turning an accomplishment to a useful account during the 
last three or four years in Loudon, and supporting by her vocal talents her 
husband, a proscribed officer of high rank in the constitutional army of 
Spain, lately ventured to enter her native country on private business of 
some importance to her family, and was immediately seized by order of 
Ferdinand, and cast into a dungeon, charged with the heinous crime of hav- 
ing maintained General de Vigo and her children during their exile! How 
long will this man be suffered to disgrace a noble people, and pollute a 
Christian throne ?— Harmonicon. 


A Reusnixe Symprony.—The most singular spit in the world is 
that of the Count de Castel Maria, one of the most opulent Lords of Treviso. 
This spit turns 130 different roasts at once, and plays 24 tunes; and what 
ever it plays corresponds to a certain degree of cooking, which is perfectly 
understood by the cook. Thus a leg of mutton, &@ l Anglaise, will be ex- 
cellent at the 12th air; a fowl, @la Flamande, will be juicy at the 18th, 


and so on. It would be difficult, perhaps, to carry farther the love of music 
and gourmanderie. 


First Perrormance or Mozarv’s Don Giovanni IN ENGLAND. 
—A German acqnaintance had brought over with him a score of the Don 
Giovanni. Mozart's operas were new, almost unknown, in this country ; 
a party of us united to copy out the orchestral parts, in the distribution of 
which either the second horn, or tenor trombone, or some equally important 
instrument, fell to my share. An amateur, whose name shall be rescued 
from oblivion if these lines can do it—Mr Hayward — lent us his floor cloth 
manufactory to perform in; and, with the exception of the Clemenza di 
Tito, brought out by Mrs Billington for her benefit in 1806, the first opera 
of Mozart's ever heard in this country was got up by a party of amateurs, 
and performed, oratorio fashion, without action, amidst the mingled effluvia 
of canvas, oil, and turpentine.— Autobiography in Harmonicon for June. 


ANTIQUE Corxs.—While these sheets were passing through the 
press, I received a letter from an honourable and learned friend, containing 
the following passage, relating to a discovery in Zetland: ‘ Within a few 
weeks the workmen taking np the foundation of an old wall, came on a 
hearth-stone, under which they found a horn, surrounded with massive 
silver rings, like bracelets, and filled with coins of the Heptarchy, in perfect 
preservation, The place of finding is within a very short distance of the 
(supposed) residence of Norna of the Fitful-head.’ Thus one of the very 
improbable ficiions of the tale is verified by a singular coincidence.— 
Waverley Novels, Vol. XXV. (Pirate, Vol. Il.) 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Kino’s Tutatre.—Semiramide.—La Bayadere- 
Drory-Lans.—The Legion of Honour—The Brigand.— Masaniello. 
Gov ent-Garpen.—Cinderella.— Napoleon Buonaparte. 








Kine’s THEATRE? 

WE saw Madame Pasta on Saturday night in Semiramide. It is 
not a fine opera; and up to a certain point she appeared to take 
little interest in it. Rossin1’s forte is not tragedy. He is a sort 
of great overgrown boy of a genius, as full of spirits as if he had 
just come from school ; and spirits are accordingly what he excels 
in, He can express joy, delight, congratulation, a revelry in merry 
feelings, and his love is not to be despised. In tragedy he can 
do little, except when he is to surprise you with an agitate, 
or sound an alarum, or beat a couple. of unexpected drums. 
There is some good supernatural work of this sort in the 
piece before us. But this, be it known, like all other horrors, is 
the easiest part of tragedy. The least dabbler on the piano-forte 
can get up a few grim notes by ‘ having at’ the dlack keys. Ros- 
sini is still himself in these passages. He is the wild fellow, put- 
ting on a grim face, and shewing you how well he can play the 
ghost. Pasra did not appear to be at all ‘ taken in’ by him. She 
did not believe him in earnest; and nothing affects her but the 
truth. Semiramide (the famous Semiramis) is a queen who has 
killed her husband, and fallen, unknowingly, in love with her son, 
whom she is about to marry. She is a Clytemnestra and Jocasta 
united, not without a power to be awakened to better feelings than 
the Argive woman. The ghost of her husband comes, during the 
bridal ceremony, to forbid the banns. Rossrn1 makes him stand 
and sing an immense while, in a door-way, enveloped in a blue mist ; 
and Pasta would not feel his presence at all, notwithstanding the 
fright of the by-standers, and the words horror, shade, and tomb. 

In the scene of explanation however with herson, she allowed 
herself to be moved. It is the best in the piece, with a good deal 
of tenderness in it. Madame Rusini, (who when acting by herself 
makes efforts at strength which only shew her weakness, and breaks 
down under what she attemps) appears to be inspired beyond herself 
when she has Pasta’s accompaniment to sustain her. (She acted 
the son). Their voices accorded well in the beautiful duos in this 
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scene; and the majesty, the grace, the tenderness of Pasta, were 
Now she waved her aris in fifty beautiful attitudes, 
beautiful because natural: now she crossed them over her bosom 

as if she had become once more sensible that she had ‘a heart to 
cherish there ; now she resumed her majestic will, and moved with 
her fine profile along the stage, queen-like, looking like one of the 
queens in a pictured story-book, with her radiated crown, and the 
piece of drapery flowing from the back of her head. But above 
all, most beautiful was the manner in which she embraced her 
son. Her son forgives her for her sorrow, and opens his arms to 
receive her. She precipitates herself towards his bosom, and 
in the very act of being received, feels a sudden penitential 
misgiving, which induces her to withold her arms from clasping 
him, She is clasped in his, but remains leaning against him, with 
her hands piteously folded. The house is silent, and the tears 
come into their eyes. 

La Bracue is very loud in this piece; very loud and very fine, 
but too loud, we think, for the women who sing duets with him. 
He swallows them up like an ogre. The voice of this very powerful 
singer seems as if it came out of a body lined with brass. If one of 
the giants at Guildhall were to astonish a city dinner some day by 
taking a part in a glee, he would sing like LasLacne. Oras a lady 
next whom we had the pleasure of sitting, observed, an elephant 
might sing like him. We fancy we see the inspired bulk opening 
his mouth, and exhaling the mighty music,—the essence of nine 
trombones. 

A crowded house stayed to witness the performance of Taciion: 
(who is engaged a few nights lunger) in La Rayadere (the Dan- 
cing Girl), a ballet with one of the best plots we remember,—simple, 
striking, and new. The god Vishnu, for some misdemeanour, is con- 























demned, ‘ like another Apollo,’ to a sojourn upon earth, till he finds 
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somebody to love him with an_ affection surpassing mortality. An THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 





old Sultan has some girls dancing before him; the principal one falls SHAKsreans’s Tragedy of | 

in love with the disguised deity, and enrages the Sultan, who ods 5. ROMEO AND JULIET. 

sends his rival to the stake. The stake is prepared, the god ascends Juliet, re oak lee hes eg ea Mrs Gibbs. 
it, the fire is about to be applied. The despairiug girl, in spite of Paris, Mr Parry.. Montague, MrTurnour.  Capulet, Mr Egerton, 

all attempts to detain her, rushes towards it, and insists upon shar- | |, Benvolio, Mr Hall. Tybalt. My Baker. Mercutio, Mr C. Kemble. 

: ; : ote . riar Lawrence, Mr Evans. Friar John, Mr Mears. Apothecary, Mr Meado: 
ing her lover's fate. Clouds descend, and envelope the divine pair, Page, Misa Fortescue. Balthazar, Mr Irwin. Abram, Mr Heath,” 
who in a few moments appear among them ascending to heaven. Samson, Mr Fuller. _ Gregory, Mr Norris. Peter, MrKeeley. 
There is a second principal dancer, who is a sort of rival of the other in Act I. A Masquerade and Dance. 


- i : : . A In Act V. The Funeral Procession of Juliet, and a Solemn Dirge. 
both in dancing and love ; and this part Is performed by Mademoi- After which a Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Five Parts, called 


selle Brocarp. NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE 
The book of the entertainments candidly observes, that ‘there The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédée, and G. Stansbury, 
is not so much display’ in this ballet, as might be expected from a Vietorin, Mise Taylor. 


= . eal ee Ps Buonaparte, Mr Warde. Dugommier, Mr Bartley. Duroc, Wr G. Stansbury 
sketch of the plot. ‘It is exclusively an exhibition of dancing, Senet, ite Devemt. Hubert, Mr'G. Bennett.” Vincent. Mr Ween” 


which, adds the book, ‘ is indeed of the very highest order.’ A high | Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 

order we allow; but we must beg leave to think, not of the very | Doppet, Mr are. eaten Wier teae ae Mr Egerton. 
highest. We need not again enter into the reason we gave the other | Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 

day for our opinion of Tacuion1. She has wonderful ease, grace, | Part 3.—The Palace of Schéenbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. 


° e epee art 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 
and power; but she wants enthusiasm. Her face is nota millionth es lag Ae = th Gaecs, Aesth, isl4. 
part so good as her feet: we mean, it is comparatively insipid and ‘ i pili: anh. 
a non-entity, while the feet and legs are doing all sorts of things es ee ee ee 
that, we should imagine, ought to put a little more expression in to | TT or '¥ » pene 
it. She is, a fine] contradiction to the usual frippery of the French | SUR R EY THEATRE, 
° P . a oe Nautical Drama, entitled 

school of dancing; and in this lies the whole secret of her success. 


A 
P : ° ACK-EY’ SUSAN! ALL IN IN 
Mademoiselle Brocarn i» one of the best specimens of that school, | RAST? ae her THE DOWNS. 


and has a livelier look and more piquant figure than TaGLiont, not , Black-Ey'd Susan, Miss Scott. Dolly Mayflower, Miss Vincent. 

. . ? ES i: i. _ | Admiral, Mr Gough. Captain Crosstree, Mr Honner. Doggrass, Mr D. Pitt. 
without a great deal of ease and grace also, though certainly infe Gnatbrain, Mr Vale. Lieutenant Pike, Mr Maitland. Raker, Mr Ransford. . 
rior to the other. TaGLion1 does much that is very surprising, yet Hatchet, MrAlmar. Jacob Twig, Mr Rogers. 


nothing extravagant. Brocarp now and then throws up her leg in | Blue Peter, with the Ballad of ‘ Black-Ey'd Susan,’ Mr Fawin. Quid, Mr Lee. 
h hes i ses Wi d otis in ob R : William, (with a Parody on “ Bound ‘Prentice to a Waterman,)” Mr C. Hill, 
such a way, that It seems as if It turned upwards in the socket, | Seaweed, Mr Asbury. 
and would hitch over her shoulder, like the legs of the figure 0 | After which an Historical, Allegorical, and Pictorial Drama, in Five Parts, entitled 
the toy-shops. = NAPOLEON, THE VICTIM OF AMBITION. 
There is a curious litt!e evidence of the different characters of The Music by Mr J. M. Jolly. 
these two dancers, and of the instinct which gives TaGuiont the | French._-Madame Bertrand, Madame Matilda. Madame Montholon, Miss Jordan. 


: : 2 i | Katty O’Neal, Madame Simon. Fanchon, Mlle. Rosier. 
advantage. Brocarp has a head-dress in this piece, knowingly | Frisk, MrsC. Hill. Juliana, Miss Vincent. Katty O’Neal, Mme. Simon. 
uton. She ‘sets her cap > at the audience. Tacrionr has no Napoleon, Mr Osbaldiston. eins => pA ag Marmont, Mr Almar. 
e ‘ ° ‘ Sergea Snitch, ! ale. 
ead-dress at all: she is attired as simply as possible. It was Foglich :—Miss Balcomb, Miss Somerville. 
thus (to make use of a simile in the grand style) that NAPOLEON’s General Sir Hudson Lowe, a Seng me... Balcomb, Mr Young. 
' . . Pe ret ae Of ‘apt Sterling, Mr Edwin. 
eee figured + nga omg wf ergo ey and — In the Allegory.—Justice, Miss Scott. Ambition, Mr Almar. 
ued hat ami wate : ve ory enie nen ae ominated Ina P ain | To conclude with, an Imitative Interlude, in One Act, entitled 
cocked-nat, and a great Coat of pepper and salt, | CHARLEY OVER THE WATER. 
We must not omit the beautiful shawl dance, executed by the | Mary Primrose, assuming the Character of The Right Hon. Miss Matilda Rosabel!a 
whole corps de ballet. Tacion1 disappointed us in it. We expected | ___ Florina Flitterflutter, Madame Simon. 
1 B h al d itself is v sking and Farmer Primrose, Mr Gough. Squire Scapegrace, Mr Maitland. 
more variety. ut the general dince itself is very striking anc Launcelot Longface, Mr Asbury. 
elegant, particularly when the performers (whom we are to suppose Charley Pinas, Senge Characters of cone dh ny Archibald 
ladies of the Sultan’s haram) coyly make a wall of their shawls, a ne rene ene vee See ee 
every now and then, extinguishing their whole line, and then gaily QUEEN'S THEATRE 
burst from betwixt them, fuli of mirth and gay colours ; for they are foment a “ 


A Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 


beautifully dressed. MY FRIEND FROM TOWN: OR, THE ELECTION, 








poy y ‘ F si Louisa, Miss Dix. Kitty, Miss Andrews. Vargery, Miss Brothers. 
(Errata, in Saturday’s paper, in the remarks upon Mr Wordsworth’s poetry. Mr Pindarus Pump, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Woodville, Mr Spencer. 
For “‘ any part of God's creation” read every part:—for ‘ compounding,” coa- Alderman Progwell, Mr Munroe. _ Mr Addleton, Mr Porteus. 
founding ;—and for ‘unless it will come round,” unless it will come round to cer- Ralph, Mr Barnett. Jeremy, MrH.Cooke. John, Mr Davis, 
tale points of unnecessary doctrine.) Chevy, Mr G, Lejeune. Jacit, Mr G. Smith. Sir Omnibus Dabble, Mr Green. 
- F After which, a Domestic Drama, in Three Acts, founded on the admired Ballad of 
eee a = - Re a ee eg AULD ROBIN GRAY. 
THIS EVENING. ; [By Mr M‘Farren.} 
. Jenny, Mrs Evans. Dame Fairly, Mi-s Wells. Mrs Mac Toddy, Mrs Garrick. 
4 yr on A Marian, Mrs Saville. 
Zz H E ATRE ROYA ais DR [ TRY LA NE. | Auld Robin Gray, Mr Keppel. Jamie, Mr Forrester. Sandy, Mr Marshall. 
For the Benetit of Mr Harley. } Archibald Tillyvallock, Mr Munroe. Farmer Fairlie, Mr Porteus. 
es a ie | Patie, Mr G. Lejeune. Dougal, Mr Williog. Simon, Mr Davies. 
The Operatic Play, in Four Acts, called | Paul Bowbell, Mr Wilkinson. 
THE EXILE. | Gipsies—- Elspeth, Miss Dix. Ronald, Mr Spencer. Gabriel, Mr G. Smith. 
The Empress Elizabeth, Mrs Faucit. Katharine, Mrs Waylett. Gilbert, Mr H. Cooke. —_ Elshie, Mr Barnett. 
Sedoua, Miss Faucit. Old Villager, Mrs Broad. Alexina, Miss Phillips. To conclude with a Comic Interlude, in One Act, called 
Daran, Mr Macready. Count Ulric, Mr Cooper. REFORMATION, 
Governor of Siberia, Mr Farren. Count Calmar, Mr Horn. [By Mr Bernarp.] 
Baron meee gg apts og tore M —— a Hammerton. | Ellen Feelove, Miss Andrews. Mary Mayflower, Miss Forster. 
: ae, EA OUNGP. e Patriarc re Miss Matilda Manwaring, Mrs Garrick. 
In the course of the Piece, the Coronation of Elizabeth. Mr Farringdon, Mr Munroe. Francis Feelove, Esq. Mr Porteus. 
After which, the Ballad Opera of Sam Slap, Mr Marshall. Dick Dashington, Mr Green. 
y " > ac 7 
Stan rs * r | In the course of the Evening, Mozart’s Overture to ‘ Figaro ;’_ Bishop's Ovarture to 
1 gg bor . | ‘ Guy Mannering ;’ and Winter's Overture to ‘ [1 Ratte di Proserpina.’ 


'Mrs Bundle, MrsC. lg Wilhelmina, Miss Pearson. 
Tom Tug, Mr Braham. Bundle, Mr W. Bennett. Robin, Mr Harley. 


In the course of the Evening, a Variety of Singing. 


| CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 





A New Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, called } MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
THE LEGION OF HONOUR. Suaksprare’s Tragedy of 
{Adapted from the French, by Mr PLancue.) KING RICHARD THE THIRD. 


The Music by Mr A. Lee. 


Juke of Glo’ster, Mr Kean. 
Madame La Ronde, Mrs Orger. Isabeau, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing ee eer ae eee 





; ‘Away, away to the Mountain’s Brow. | After which, 
*hilippe Galliard (aged 102), Mr Farren. | ’ " 3ST 7 OF °E 
Jerome CGalliard, his son, Mr Dowton. . Pierre Galliard, his grandson, Mr Liston. | THE HAPPIEST DAY F MY LIFE. 
Antoine Galiiard, his great grandson, Mr Bland. i i 
Francois Ledru, Mr Harley. Horace Galonné, Mr B. Hill. Hector, Miss Poole.| Agtyry’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 


To-morrow, The Iron Chest ; The Soldier's Widow ; and The Battle of Waterloo. | Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Cooxke’s Eguesrrian Circus, Great WINDMILL St. 

THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. Haymarket.—Feats of Horsemanship—The Li- 
Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. liputian Stud of Burman Ponies — Equitation 
viehee iui ‘omen by the Infant Roscius — Williams’s Feats of 

NEW COMIC ANNUAL. Jumping—Taplin’s Act of the Drunken Dragoon 
—M. Hengler, Miss and Master Cooke on the 

Tight Rope—Gymnastics—Dragon of Rhodes. 
CopurG THeatrre.—Martha Willis, the Maid-Servant 
—The Napoleon of Humble Life—The Farmers’ 





In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Pant l.—In which Mr Mathews will introduce the following Songs :-— 
* London Exhibitions, 1830-31" and ‘ Armagh Assizes.’ 
Vanr U.—* The Omnibus.’ Scena, Tim Wasp. and =‘ Rustic Olympics.’ 
After which, a New Monopolylogue Entertainment, in One Act, called 





YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BARMAID. |,, , Daaghter. ’ . 
In which Mr YATES will sustain Nine characters. VauxnaLt Garpens.—Variety of Entertainments. 
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